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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MYTHOLOGY AND 
TRADITION. 1 

It is the recognized prerogative, and perhaps even the duty of the 
president of this Society, in his annual address, to withdraw from the 
more concrete and special problems of every day and turn his atten- 
tion to a survey of the general field. But even general points of view 
are varied and possible topics are numerous. In scanning the ten- 
dencies and accomplishments of our society and its colleagues during 
recent years, and noting the attitude of critics, both competent and 
incompetent, it has seemed to me that at this time a word of defence 
and a word of caution may not be out of place. These, with your 
permission, I intend to speak to-night. 

Science is notoriously arrogant. But it is a melancholy fact that 
this attitude is presented not solely to the unappreciative outsider, 
but perhaps in even an exaggerated degree to the fellow seeker after 
truth. Each branch of knowledge, as it becomes differentiated from 
the general mass and attains its desired independence and recogni- 
tion, turns to offer a supercilious front and forbidding air to the 
younger aspirants who are struggling to reach the same level. The 
wars of zoology and its related sciences are remembered by many and 
are matters of history to all. Psychology has reached its majority 
within the memory of every one. Anthropology, with growing 
strength, is still fighting, but is assured of success. And yet to these, 
his own kindred, the student of mythology and folk-lore appeals for 
recognition of his field only to meet with what is apt to prove mere 
tolerance, if not positive denial. In the case of anthropology and 
psychology the attitude is hard to understand. Sources of income 
are usually regarded with tender solicitude in the scientific as well as 
in the secular world, and it would seem that the sense of benefits, 
past or to be derived, would call for more encouragement on the part 
of these elder sisters of ours than seems to be forthcoming. The 
utilitarian atmosphere of our age we may as well admit. Philosopher 
and Philistine, each is ready with his "cut bono?" Knowledge for 
knowledge's sake is unpopular as a motive and usefulness must be 
proven before friendliness is shown. What, then, have mythology 
and folk-lore to offer ? 

It will probably be admitted by every one that our closest ties are 
with those branches of scientific research which have to do with the 
development of man's culture, and as a consequence with man's pro- 
cesses of mind. In other words, in the terminology of the day, 
ethnology and comparative psychology are the subjects for which the 

1 Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting in Cambridge, Dec. 29, 1903. 
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study of mythology and folk-lore is most significant. In the attempts 
of the last fifty years to trace the development of modern society 
and its institutions from more primitive conditions, ethnology has 
formulated for itself certain principles and problems, which have 
become hackneyed topics of debate among those concerned with the 
methods and theory of the science. " The psychological unity of 
man," "the independent development of culture," are generalizing 
phrases which describe the successors to "monogenism" and "poly- 
genism " as occupants of the focus of anthropological inquiry. The 
principle of essential uniformity of reaction under similar conditions 
of environment is now tacitly admitted by practically every one. 
More than that, the recognition of its truth and that of its corollary, 
the possibility of similar customs arising independently in different 
parts of the world, now forms an essential part of the working hypo- 
thesis of ethnology. It must be remembered that in any such gen- 
eralizations the term environment is used in its broadest sense. We 
have to deal not simply with geographical surroundings and climate ; 
not simply with ease or difficulty of food supply. The social environ- 
ment is the more important factor, and the effects of instruction and 
imitation will predominate in determining the action of the individ- 
ual and the group in any set of conditions. With the development 
of culture, and particularly of the means of recording and retaining 
the advance of any period, the mass of knowledge ready made and 
available for the individual at birth becomes greater and greater and 
more and more complex and the possibility of varied reaction pro- 
portionally increased. The application of the principle of uniformity 
of reaction, therefore, has usually been restricted to mankind in the 
lower levels of cultural development. I have said that it is a prin- 
ciple tacitly admitted, for it is one of those truths the evidence 
for which is so cumulative and varied that its tabulation becomes 
difficult, and the attempt is seldom made. Now to this mass of cor- 
roborative evidence no phase of study has contributed more than 
mythology and tradition. Identities and similarities are nowhere 
more striking than in these fields, and since research, like any other 
activity, naturally follows the line of least resistance it is to these 
fields that the ethnologist has constantly turned for material, and 
never with disappointment. 

It is not merely a curious fact that the Transformer or Culture 
Hero appears in Nova Scotia and Alaska, in Siberia, Samoa, and in 
South Africa ; it is a fact of immense significance and importance. 

Whatever the conclusion as to the origin of the different forms of 
the myth, the similarities therein contained, as well as the variations, 
offer a problem for solution, in the analysis of which the common 
attitude of its owners becomes manifest, and the uniform mental habit 
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of the savage is strikingly exemplified. The myth-maker was face to 
face with conditions the antecedents of which were not self-evident. 
The naive wonder of the primitive wise man demanded satisfaction 
as well as the more specialized spirit of inquiry of the physicist or 
chemist of to-day. The significant fact is that approximately the 
same conditions excited the wonder, and the methods of explanation 
were approximately the same, wherever found. In this connection 
the entire series of nature myths has contributed its share, and more 
than its share, to the general result. 

But the recognition of the general truth which the very mass of 
the evidence has brought about has also tended to produce an error. 
The ardor of the advocate has sometimes led to the assertion that all 
these expressions are indigenous and independent. As usual, the 
extreme is untrue. In the light of modern research, notably in this 
country, where much attention has been given to the point of late 
years, the ease with which myths are disseminated is being every- 
where recognized. Again, let us not forget that the fact of signi- 
ficance is that the common explanation, whether native or borrowed, 
met a common need. I hold no brief for those who argue for the 
unity of the human race. It is a question of many aspects and not 
to be decided by appeal to any one set of facts. The principle of 
essential uniformity of reaction seems to me, however, practically 
proven beyond dispute. 

But conditions and stimuli are varied, and as a consequence cul- 
ture is complex. Its development is demonstrably not uniform, and 
to trace the preliminary elements and forces which have contributed 
to the production of its different phases is the chief task of the 
ethnologist. It is a commonplace that in our higher stages civiliza- 
tion advances by communication and contact. The products of in- 
dividual mental variation speedily became the property of the world. 
The tendency should hold good for more primitive levels, provided 
the conditions be not antagonistic. Granted the possibility of com- 
munication, the effect of advances in one group should be seen in 
the culture of its neighbors. Dissemination should take place, and 
as a matter of fact does not take place. The same evidence from 
mythology and tradition which tends to prove the principle of inde- 
pendent development can be drawn upon to show the operation of 
communication. 

While it would be unjustifiable, perhaps, to trace causal connec- 
tions between the Micmac Glooskap, the Polynesian Maui, and the 
Zulu Uthlakanyana on account of their enormous geographical sepa- 
ration, the same objection may not hold in more contracted areas. 
It would certainly be more reasonable to expect a relation between 
Alaska and Nova Scotia than between Alaska and South Africa. 
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But because the relation is reasonable is no sign of its truth. The 
detailed proof is needed and is now for the most part in hand. The 
problem demands a chain of similar myths, stretching east and west 
across the continent, and such a span has been provided by the re- 
searches in the field which this Society makes its especial care. 
Tlingit and Athapascan, Sahaptin and Sioux, Iroquois and Algonkin 
have all yielded their stores. From ocean to ocean an unbroken 
series of similar culture myths stretches its length, each differing 
from its neighbors, each apparently modified by changing conditions, 
but all presenting a striking similarity in general type. It would be 
the height of absurdity in such an instance to deny the modifying 
influence of one group upon another. The extremes of the series 
may be as different as the common problem which the myths attack 
will permit, but, with the gradual shading of the characteristics of 
the intermediate groups into those of their neighbors, the inference 
of common origin is unavoidable. 

But, it will naturally be objected, is not this the very evidence 
that was adduced to prove the contrary ? Is not the very similarity 
which was cited as an expression of independence now offered as a 
proof of borrowing ? Granted ; but the two principles are not incom- 
patible, and the recognition of the truth is, it seems to me, absolutely 
essential to profitable work in our field. Independent development 
as a fundamental principle with communication and dissemination 
operating wherever possible make up our working hypothesis. 

The first-named principle is an inference from a vast body of 
evidence in all fields of ethnology ; the second is a truth not only 
probable from an inspection of the material, but demonstrable in 
actual historical cases. 

The extent to which dissemination takes place is, I believe, one of 
the chief problems of the day. To determine that extent with exact- 
ness is, however, a most baffling undertaking. In a broad way it is 
perfectly feasible, and one of the most promising researches which 
could be engaged in at present would be to investigate the correla- 
tion between the distribution of myths and culture and the physical 
geography of given areas. Water-ways and mountain passes, trade 
routes and habitual trails should all be considered in their relation 
to the activities of the tribes in their vicinity. The limit of extension 
of the method it is impossible to mark, but that its yield would be 
profitable is beyond question. That geographical conditions are all 
important factors is clear to any one. Cultural areas are not deter- 
mined by race, stock, or dialect. Climate and physical barriers are 
the mediums of boundary. This truth is self-evident. It is the 
details of its logical extension to minor geographical features which 
demand examination. The material for such researches, it is encour- 
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aging to note, is now rapidly becoming available. From Alaska to 
California we now have recorded collections of tales and traditions 
from both sides of the Coast Range which afford an opportunity for 
this work, as well as for more general synthetic treatment such as 
has never heretofore been at hand. 

The satisfactory solution of our problems, however, demands more 
than this, and here we reach deficiencies in our scientific equipment 
which we must face, humiliating as it may be to our self-respect. An 
absolute requisite for any research is a method. In analyzing and 
comparing the elements and details of myths and traditions, particu- 
larly with regard to their distribution and origin, we need criteria 
and method as a matter of course. Have these been attained or de- 
fined to a satisfactory degree ? Frankly, they have not. We have 
no criterion for judging the dependent or independent character of 
a myth element, and it is certain that much of the value of the mate- 
rial is lost for lack of a satisfactory scheme of classification of the 
mass of myth elements with which the student soon finds himself 
overwhelmed. It is easy to say, " Devise one, then ! " Whoever can 
meet that condition will earn the undying gratitude of all of us who 
are concerned in the active working out of the problems. Different 
bases of classification have been proposed, sound enough in theory, 
but not thoroughly workable in practice. Let us not be too pessi- 
mistic. The difficulty is inevitable from the confusing nature of our 
subject-matter when analyzed into its details, but patience will find 
the path of exit. Much has already been brought to light with regard 
to the interaction of contiguous groups, and much more is on the 
way. The Journal of this Society proposes in the near future to take 
stock of the results in America up to date and to present the mate- 
rial in a series of synthetic discussions which will exhibit clearly both 
the successes and shortcomings at which I have hinted. Such a 
movement should be welcomed with enthusiasm. There is no field 
in which the worker is more apt to be overwhelmed by details and 
to lose sight of the ultimate aim than in ours ; and the encourage- 
ment of an occasional view from a summit of achievement outweighs 
the dangers of hasty generalization which such a survey so often 
carries with it. 

This lack of method, of which we have been speaking, and even 
more the lack of clear conception of aim and object in collecting myths 
and folk-lore generally, has always had a disastrous effect upon the re- 
sults. The inevitable consequence is to produce curiosity collectors, 
and that means a mass of badly observed and largely useless tabs of 
information as a result of their labors. This is exactly the reproach 
which is most often brought against us, often unjustly, but often, 
it must be admitted, with good reason. It is a weakness not easy to 
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avoid, but broader knowledge and clearer aim on the part of the 
worker will do much to better the conditions. We raise the alarm 
of disappearing material. We urge our members to collect before 
it is too late. Collect ? Collect by all means and everywhere, but 
collect with intelligence ! Few facts, but the right ones, are more 
to be desired than volumes, and the wrong ones. 

I have deplored the lack of efficient method. This, at present, no 
one seems able to supply, and we are forced to accept the conse- 
quences. But reasonable preparation on the part of our field workers 
we surely have a right to ask. I am not fighting a man of straw. 
Incompetent observation is the reproach of anthropology to-day. 
Who of us, in searching the sources, has not experienced righteous 
anger at the failure of the observer just at the crucial points ? And 
why the failure ? Almost invariably from a want of thorough appre- 
ciation of the problems at issue. Our technical publications are 
standing witnesses of the sin. The fact that the fault is widespread 
only makes it the more serious and affords no comfort. The hope- 
ful sign is a growing recognition of the guilt, and with the recogni- 
tion the improvement is bound to come. The remedy is not far to 
seek, and, as has been hinted, lies in more thorough preparation and 
training for the work in hand. In our own particular field we need 
especially a clearer conception of the ends in view and more general 
information with regard to related branches of knowledge. 

We have been considering the value of mythology and tradition 
for the general problems of ethnology. Have they no significance 
for the more special phases ? That they have is clear at a glance. 
Let me illustrate. Possibly the question in ethnology which has 
given rise to more discussion than any other in the last twenty-five 
years has been that of the development of the modern family into a 
privileged social institution. Theory upon theory has been advanced 
tracing the forms of marriage and family structure from primitive 
promiscuity to monogamy, and from monogamy to future promiscuity. 
The matriarchate and the patriarchate, polyandry and polygyny, 
exogamy and endogamy, inheritance of name and inheritance of 
property, terms of relationship, rites and ceremonies, signs and sym- 
bols, have all been inspected with regard to their bearing on the 
development of this fundamental social group. Suggestions based 
on fact and suggestions based on fancy have been inextricably min- 
gled in the construction of the varied hypotheses which the discus- 
sion has brought forth. Confusion worse confounded has often been 
the result. Now, whatever his prejudice and whatever his view, 
every investigator has been struck by the prevalence of clan or kin- 
ship groups in savage society and by the presence of totemic sym- 
bols, beliefs, and practices in connection with these groups. The 
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origin of these totemic systems has baffled every attempt at plausible 
explanation, and the attempts have not been few. When, in 1899, 
a masterly piece of ethnographic research on the Australian natives 
was published by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, the intense interest 
which it aroused was due chiefly to their description and discussion 
of the totemic ceremonies of the tribes under discussion. For the 
first time certain aspects of the system were clearly shown and their 
probable significance emphasized. The economic and utilitarian bear- 
ing of the ceremonies was not only predominant but overwhelming. 
Certain inconsistencies were, however, so striking as to demand at- 
tention and to complicate the explanation. At this stage tradition 
entered, and became the pivotal point in the discussion. Without 
it analysis had reached its limit and solution seemed remote. With 
it, apparent inconsistencies became intelligible and theory at least 
plausible. It is of no consequence at this time to consider the legiti- 
macy of the explanation, nor to discuss the notorious untrustworthi- 
ness of savage tradition. It is for us, at the moment, immaterial 
whether the authors under discussion have solved a vexing problem 
for a certain district or whether they have not. The fact of impor- 
tance is that in the analysis mythology and tradition yielded effi- 
cient aid. 

The closest relation of mythology to the mental activities of man 
is of course on the religious side. The study of primitive religious 
beliefs has resolved itself of late years into an inspection of animism 
and its manifestations. The extent to which the conceptions in- 
cluded under that convenient term permeate the entire life of the 
savage is now apparent to every one. Shamanistic practices and 
puberty ceremonies, warfare and hunting, even arts and industries, 
all exhibit their close dependence upon the esoteric beliefs of the 
primitive agents. 

As a matter of course the investigation has become widely ex- 
tended, and many special problems have emerged in the process. 
Of these, one of the most interesting is the analysis of the so-called 
" manitou " beliefs of the North American Indians. " The Great 
Spirit " and kindred terms are familiar to us from childhood, and the 
misconception which they express is so firmly seated in the popular 
mind that it seems impossible to disturb it. The fundamental con- 
cept of an all-pervading "mystery," of "manitou" rather than a 
manitou, of a superhuman energy partaken of by an indefinite num- 
ber of individuals, living and mythical, is, however, fairly well under- 
stood by ethnologists. That, except possibly in special instances, 
there is not and never has been among the Indians a belief in a 
Supreme Being is now almost certain. It is, of course, a point of 
fundamental importance in the analysis of Indian psychology, and 
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its implications reach far beyond the limits of that race. To this 
conclusion mythology has of necessity been the chief contributor. 
Special inquiries have shed their light, but without the myths the 
native attitude must have remained forever unintelligible. Surely 
the case is clear. To ethnology, mythology and folk-lore are not 
merely useful ; they are essential. The only justification for men- 
tioning our claims is that our credentials are so often demanded, and 
that too by our chief beneficiaries. 

With psychology the relations are as close or closer, if perhaps 
less easily defined. The tendency of modern psychology is to con- 
centrate itself particularly upon the experimental investigation of 
relatively simple reactions. With this, possibly, we have nothing to 
do. The experimental method, however, is only a means to the 
analysis of more complex reactions and mental habits. Its results 
must always be interpreted in the light of a wider range of view. 

In the racial psychology of the day the vexed problem is that of 
the relative mental capacities of men at different points in the scale 
of culture. That civilization is not necessarily a gauge of mental 
evolution has long been suspected and often asserted. The contrary 
is the popular view, and as usual, has innumerable positive and un- 
reasoning adherents. Dogmatism has run riot and both sides in the 
controversy have offended against scientific conservatism. The so- 
cial and political implications of the question are so marked that it 
is kept constantly in the focus of public attention. The anatomical 
development of the brain is cited by both sides with the utmost confi- 
dence in its support of their respective views, and the mere fact that 
such evidence is thoroughly negative is, apparently, a matter of no 
importance. Had we infinitely more anatomical data at our disposal 
than we have, the relation between cerebral structure and mental 
phenomena is so uncertain as to afford no ground for inference. 
Such evidence might be suggestive, it is true, but there is no doubt 
that to-day the battle-ground must be in the psychological field. A 
particularly able statement of this phase of the problem was pre- 
sented in the presidential address before this Society three years ago. 
One of the points most emphasized by Professor Boas on that occa- 
sion was the importance of the contents of the mind in determining 
cultural diversity in various environments. Whether one admits or 
denies the logical inferences from the argument advanced at that 
time, the truth of the proposition that the experience of the individ- 
ual will determine, to a great extent, the action of the individual, and 
that the experience of the group will determine the action of the 
group, is obvious at a glance. Further, that in savage communities 
the collective experience is epitomized in the traditions of the com- 
munity, is also evident. It seems clear, then, that the reactions of 
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a group, their customs and beliefs, can only be interpreted in the 
light of their collective experience, and hence in the light of their 
traditions. On account of their relative exactness, the results of the 
experimental investigation of the sensory acuteness, the reactions to 
simple stimuli, and the elementary mental processes of savages are 
greatly to be desired. The attention given to these points in one of 
the best-equipped anthropological expeditions of recent years cannot 
be commended too highly. But the mind of the savage, like the 
mind of the lower animal, must always be studied in the relatively 
complex expressions which constitute practically the only available 
avenue of approach, and his mental attitude can never be understood 
without a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the body of tra- 
dition of which he is at once the heir and slave. 

To contribute to this and kindred ends is the object of our Society. 

What, then, in conclusion, should be the position of mythology 
and tradition, their contents and their study, in the scheme of scien- 
tific knowledge ? Mythology is an expression of beliefs, and espe- 
cially of earlier beliefs. Tradition is an account of conditions, and 
especially of earlier conditions. The inference is plain. Often 
inaccurate and untrustworthy, but always significant and suggestive, 
a knowledge of mythology and tradition is indispensable to both eth- 
nology and psychology. To constitute an essential feature in the 
elaboration of those inseparable sciences is, I conceive, the function 
of our field. Let us make no claim to stand as the representatives 
of an independent science. Until our methods and our material 
become more definite such action would be unwarranted. I have 
deprecated the attitude of many of our colleagues in cognate branches. 
This is not a matter of transcendent importance. Recognition is 
always desirable, but efficiency is first to be sought. With its attain- 
ment recognition will follow as an inevitable consequence. Our im- 
mediate task lies within our own borders. Our energies should be 
bent upon the increase of our own competency. Better preparation 
is the crying need, and it is a source of gratification to all who have 
the interests of this Society and its aims at heart that the signs of 
the times indicate the approach of a new era in the pursuit of our 
common interests. 

Livingston Farrand. 



